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ABSTRACT 

This research report presents the results of a study 
to determine the influence of significant others upon adolescent 
levels of aspiration. High school sophoaores in a central Wisconsin 
coaaunity responded to an instrument testing ego, ego's perception of 
significant others' expectations, and occupational aspiration. The 
two hypotheses under sxudy included the relative influence of 
significant others on levels of aspiration and an individual ego's 
perceptions of significant others' influence as a better predictor of 
levels of aspiration than actual expectations by significant others. 
The findings indicate that the wore influence one is subjected to, 
the higher the correspondence between aspiraticnally-relevant content 
of that influence and one's own aspirations. A summary of the 
findings for the second hypothesis indicates that perceptions of 
informational inputs are comparatively better predictors of levels of 
aspiration. The implication of this study is that the "total picture" 
of interpersonal influence on status aspirations is incomplete and 
more research is needed. (Author/DE) 
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Significant others have long been thought to be reference points 
in the development of self-concept as well as important sources of 
irterpersonal influence (Mead, 1934; Sullivan, 1940). Vlith the intro- 
duction of the Blau-Duncan (1967) model of status attainment, previous 
research on p^o^ntal and peer influences becaone more focused. The 
Wisconsin model of status attainment utilized several social psycho- 
logical variables, levels of educational and occupational aspiration 
and significant other influence, to examine the ways in which family 
background is translated into educational and occupational attainments 
(Sewell, Haller, and Portes, 1959, Sewell, Haller, and Ohlendorf, 1970). 

Some of these efforts have researched such diverse aspects of 
significant other influence as peer pairs (Alexander and Canibell, 1964; 
Haller aid Butterworth, 1960; Duncan, Haller, and Portes, 1958), role 
categorical significant others (parents, teachers, and peers) (Sewell 
and Shah, 19S8a; 1958b) and ego*s perception of significant others' 
^couragements , plans, and expectations (Krauss, 1964; Coleman, et al. , 
1966, Kandel and Lesser, 1969, Sewell, Haller, and Ohlendorf, 1970). 
Other studies have focused on actual and perceived parental educational 
goals for adolescents (Kerekhcff , 1973) as well as initial attempts at 
inclusively assessing significant other influence (Haller and Woelfel 
with Fink, 1958; Woelfel and Haller, 1971; Haller and Wcelfel, 1972). 

Although these studies taken as a whole have not p.'oduced a set of 
inconsistent findings, comprehensive models of status attainment processes, 
including social psychological variables, are contirgeiit on a systematic 
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and inclusive examination of the interrelationships between these variables 
in light of social psychological theories. 

In this diversity of focus several inadequacies in the conceptu- 
alization and ireasurement of significant other influence have been per- 
petuated , oftentinies simply due to data limitations , and only recently 
have some of the shortcomings received attention. These inadequacies 
include: (1) a priori assumption and operationalization of who signifi- 
cant others are and how they exert influence i (2) an cdmost invariant 
use of perception of influence, with minimal treatment of levels of 
influence as measured from the influence source, (3) partial conceptions 
and operationalizations of modes of interpersonal influence; and (4) the 
time ordering of social-psychological variables in status attainment 
research has been a perplexing probl'jm, often not treated and rarely 
handled in light of a theoretical perspective. Until recently there 
has been a general absence of the use of theory to organize and order th2 
social psychological nexus of status attainment. A number of these 
inadequacies were documented and discussed in a recent research effort, 
|he Wisconsin Significant Other Battery (Haller and Woelfel with Fink , 
1958). This paper is directed at furthering their initial work. Each 
of these points of inadequacy is developed briefly beljw. 

(1) A number of studies of occupational and educational attainment 
have assumed, a priori , that a given set of role-categorical significant 
others are important. Peers, or parents, peers and teachers have most 
often been the assumed influential role types for adolescents (Haller 
and Butterworth, I960, Sewell and Shah, 1968a, 1968b, Duncan, et al. , 
1968, Sewell, et al. , 1959, 1970). Other research shows that a rather 
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substantial portion of significant other influence goes undetected using 
the current measurement technique. The Wisconsin Signi x .ant Other 
Battery (Haller and Woelfel with Fink , 1968 ) has introduced into the 
research literature an efficient and effective means for identifying 
and measuring the influence of person-specific significant others. 

(2) Several models of status attainment which include social 
psychological vari^les» with the exception of Woe If el and Haller 
(1971), operationalize significant other influence by using a person's 
perception of others* encouragements, plans and expectations (Sewell, 
et al. , 1959 i 1970; Sewell and Hauser, 1972; Hauser, 1972). this 
position suggests that influence as measured from the source has little 
or no effect on aspirations or attainments over and above the effect 
attributable to the perception of influence. Woelfel and Haller 's 
(1971) model, using a direct measure of significant other expectations, 
explained more variance in educational and occupational aspiration 
than had been previously reported. It may also be the case that the 
importance of significant other inputs, as measured by perceptions, varies 
through adolescence. Kerckhoff and Huff's (1973) research illustrates 
this phenomenon. When perceived parental goals are used as a measure of 
influence, their effect on son's goals is much more ''influential" in 
the ninth grade than in the twelfth grade. Wheu actual parental goals 
are used in place of perceptions, the same patterns of relationship are 
maintained, but the influence of parental goals on son's goal is decreased. 
In other wort's, the amount of influence when measured by perceptions 
gives us a different picture of amount of goal transmission than does 
the measurement of influence directly from the source. This is not to 
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suggest perceptions are inadequate indicators of interpersonal influence, 
but rather that our conceptualization and measurement haxre not permitted 
us to examine the alternatives. For example, if actual significant other 
expectations affect aspirations independent of perceived others* expecta- 
tions, then our present models of status attainment have specification 
errors, which may severely affect the values of the coefficients obtained, 

(3) Present research has to a large extent treated the modal 
influence patteim through the high c^chool years as one of parents and 
teachers exerting influence by commiriicating encouragements and expec- 
tations and peers exerting influence primarily through the aspirations 
they hold for themselves (i.e. college plans) (Sewell and Shah, 1968a i 
1968b, Kandel and Lesser, 1969 i Krauss, 1964), Haller and Woelfel 
with Fink (1968) have suggested a very broad distinction among types of 
interpersonal influence between others who uold expectations for ego 
and those serving as models for ego's behavior, the former termed "definers" 
and the latter "models'".^ Table 1 presents a crude paradigm for signifi- 
cant other influence by juxtaposing the dimensions of specificity of 
significant others (person-specific, role-categorical), proximity of 
influence to ego (perceived, actual), and mode of interpersonal influence 
(definer, model). In the respective cells can be found the corresponding 
measures of interpersonal influence* 

Table 2 locates a good portion of previous research in approximately 
one half of the cells of Table 1. As suggested by Tables 1 and 2, the 
conceptual and research arena of significant other influence is a complex 
one and attempts to research ix are far frcMTj complete, let alone relating 
such research to status attairjnent processes. 
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(4) Woelfel and Haller (1971) argue that some of the unsatisfactory 
aspects of studies using a measure of significant other influence may 
be attributable to the lack of theoretical concerns in the measurement and 
conceptualization of significant other influence. A fruitful theoretical 
perspective could provide hypotheses concerning which variables should 
be important » how they should be important, and in what time ordering 
they are important. Also required are panel data, collected at several 
points in time. Such data, with the necessary social psychological instru- 
mentation, are not yet available. The remainder of this paper is directed 
to examining some of these issues in light of attribution theory in social 
psychology (Kelley, 1967). Siecifically, Kelley*s formulation will be 
used to explore several areas; (1) the relationship between inputs from 
significant others (expectations from definers and attainments from 
models) and levels of aspiration held by ego, and (2) the relationship 
between actual and perceived expectation levels and levels of aspiration 
across modes of influence. 



THEORY 

Attribution theory (Kelley, 1957), a type of information-processing 
theory based on social perception, provides a general predictive model 
for hypothesized relationships between the social psychological variables 
identified in status attainment research. Kelley (1967) has postulated 
an "entity-effect covariations model" as the minimum data pattern on 
which inferences or attributions are made, toalogous to the logic 
inherent in an n-way analysis of variance, an individual observes covari- 
ations across: (1) entities (objects: occupation, education), (2) persons 
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(significant others), (3) tiroe, and (4) modes of interaction with the 

entity (educational and occupational attainments of models, levels of 

educational and occupational expectation of definers). In one sense these 

phenomena represent informational inputs, for as Kelley states: 

The attribution to the extemi .ling rather than to the self 
requires that I respond differetrtially to the thing, that I 
respond consistently , over time and over modality, and that I 
respond in agreement with a consensus of other persons ' 
responsei~to it .... ^We might say that the subjective criteria 
for the possession of valid knowledge about the external world 
are distinctiveness of response coupled with consistency anri 
consensus, (emphasis in original, Kelley, 1967 :19*», 196) 

To the extent that incoming information is defined as hichly 
distinctive, highly consistent and consensual » the state of the infor- 
mation of the individual is highly differentiated and highly stable. 
Attributions which are both stable and differentiatet^ are contingent 
on these criteria. 

Likewise., to the degree that the informational independence 
required to make an attribution (distinctiveness, consensus, and con- 
sistency) is not present, the individual will be in a position of 
informational dependence and th\^ more susceptible to social influence. 
Propositionally , attribution stability is inversely related to suscep- 
tibility to social influence and to informational dependence. There 
are several restrictions on the occurrence of stable attributions, 
(Kelley, 1967:200, Kelley, 1959:15-27) for a person with (1) little 
social support, (2) poor or ambiguous prior information, (3) problems 
beyond capacities, (4) disconfirmed views due to inappropriateness or 
non-veridicality, and (5) experiences engendering low self confidence. 

Levels of aspiration in recent research have been viewed as cog- 
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nitive orientational aspects of goal directed behavior (Haller» 1958, 

Haller, et al. , 1974). In attributional terms, an educational or occu- 

2 

pational aspiration is an attribution or inference about self. As borne 
out by previous research, levels of aspiration are in part, a function 
of effects mediated by informp.tional inputs from significant others 
(Haller and Butterworth, 1950, Sewell. Haller and Strauss, 1957, 
Krauss, 196«*, Kandel and Lesser, 1969 i Woeifel and Haller, 1971). 
* Following Kelley (1967) it is hypothesized that the stability of one's 
attributions are a positive function of the ainount or level of informa- 
tion an individual has with regard to a given object. Here, stability 
will be treated operationally as the predictability of aspirations. The 
level or amount of infor>?ation an individual has will be operationalized 

as the amount of significant other influence on an individual specific 

3 . • 

to a given object area (education, occupation). A brief explication of 

the issue of validity for this measure can be found in footnote 3 and 

Table 3. Kelley 's (1967) formulation is addressed to the relationship of 

social perceptual inputs to attributional outputs. Not dealt with is how 

or in what way an individual handles incoming information. In testing 

six information processing models, Webster, Roberts, and Sobieszek (1972) 

conclude a simple additive model is the best predictor of how an individual 

will combine informational inputs from significant others. The simple 

additive model held acx^ss all esj>erim3ntal conditions, vsryinQ the 

consistency of the input and the credibility ot the infcoTnational source. 

The additive model ill be used tn obtaining expected levels of aspiration. 

Significant other influence (SOI) is trichotomized , with highs being 
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approximately one standard deviation or more abpve the mean on SOI 
(for occupation or education), mediums being approximately plus or minus 
one standard deviation around the mean> and lows being more than one 
standard deviation below the mean. Expected level of aspiration is 
calculated four times, once using actual signific^t other expectations 
and attainments as inputs and the other using ego*s perception of sig- 
nificant other expectations and attainments, for education and occupation, 
The following formulae and notation are used: 

LOA = observed level of occupational aspiration. 

ELOA = expected level of occupational aspiration, based on 
measures of expectations and attainments from the 
influence source. 

S K 



^ LOXi + 2 LOSj 

i=l j=l 



N + K 



where : 



LOXi = actual level of occupational expectation 
held by significant other i toward ego. 

LOSj s actual occupational attainment of significant 
other j, who serves as a model for ego. 

H = nuTijber cf occupational significant others 
hulding expectations for ego. 

K = number of occupational significant others 
serving as models for ego. 

ELOAp = expected level of occupational aspiration, based on 
ego's percepticai of significant other expectations 
and attainments. 



o 
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where ; 



N K 



LOXpi = ego's perception of ievel of occupational 
expectation held by significant other i 
toward ego. 

LOSpj a ego's perception of the occupetional 

attainment of significant other j , who 
serves as a model for ego. 

N = number of occupational significant others 
holding expectations for ego. 

K = nunijer of occupatiopal significant others 
serving aus models for ego. 



l£h - observed level of educational aspiration. 

ELEA = expected level of educational aspiration hased on 
measures of expectations and attainments from the 
influence source. 

N K 

- i=l j=l 

N + K 



where : 

LEXi = actual level of educational eypectation 
held by significant other i to-»ard ego. 

LESi = actual educational attainirent of signifi- 
cant other j , who serves as a model for 
ego. 

N s number of educational significamir others 
holding expectations for ego. 
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K = number of educational significant others servJriR 
as models for ego. 



ELEAp = expected level of educational aspiration, based on 
ego's perception of significant other expectations 
and attainments. 

i-1 j=l 



N i- K 



IXX^l = ego's perception of level of educational 
expectation held by significant other i 
toward ego. 

LESpj = ego's perception of the educational 

attainment of significant other j » who 
serves as a model for ego. 

N = number of educational significant others 
holding expectations for ego. 

K = number of educational significant others 
serving as models for ego. 



DATA AND INSTRUtffiNTS 

The data were obtained from 191 high school sophomores in a central 
Wsiconsin community of approximately 15,000. Person-specific significant 
others were elicited by instruments from the Wisconsin Significant Other 
Battery. Construction, validation, and reli.ibility tests of these 
instruments can be found elsewhere (Haller and Woelfel with Fink, 1958, 
Haller and Wcalfel, 1972). For approximately one-half of the respondents, 
infoimation was obtained for ego and ego's perceptions of 8ignif:.cant 
others' expectations and attainments as well as information from the 
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significant others on their educational and occupational attainments 
and their educational and occupational expectations for ego. Levels of 
occupational expectation and aspiration are measured by the Occupational 
Aspiration Scale (Haller and Miller, 1971) as adapted for use with the 
Wisconsin Significant Other Battery. Occupational attainments were 
coded in the Siegel (1971) extensions of the NORC prestige ratings. 
Levels of educational expectation and aspiration are measured by the 
Educational aspiration Scale (Haller and Woelfel with Fink, 1968). 

HYPOTHESES 

Given that individuals combine informational inputs from significant 
others (examples and expectations) in a simple additive fashion, based on 
the formulation of attribution theory rviviewed here, it is hypothesized: 
Hj^: The more the significant other influence on an individual, 
the greater the correspondence between informational 
inputs from SOs and levels of aspiration. 
Restated, the zero-order correlation coefficient between 
expected and observed levels of aspiration will vary as 
a positive function of the level of significant other 
influence . 

Another intercoting comparison, for which data are available, concerns 
the use of perceptions of influence compared to influence measured from 
the source. 

Hj: Current literature using significant other influence, 
posits that ego^s perceptions of significcmt others' 
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expectations and attainments are bettcjr predictors of 
Xe*'el5 of aspiration than actual expectations and 
attainments as measured from the inlxuence source. 
Restated, the additive weighted sums bas^d on perceptions 
should correlate more highly with levels of aspiration 
than the weighted sums based on actual inputs. 
While a tight theoretical framework for this latter prediction is 
lacking, such a comparison merits examination for more intuitive reasons. 
From an accuracy-of-meas\irement point of view, the exclusive use of 
perceptions may or may not be wiM:T:»anted . The accuracy of the respective 
predictions can be exijnined here. Second, from the perspective of the 
completeness of social psychological models of status attainment, actual 
informational inputs from significant others can be looked at to see whether 
they affect aspirations over and above perceived inputs. If this is the 
case, then a number of the existing models of status attainment are mis- 
specified. 

RESULTS 

Table k depicts the resuJts of the weighted sums for predicting 
levels of aspiration, when actual informational inputs are used in 
comparison with perceived informational iuputs. Several observations 
regarding the hypotheses and the general predictive efficiency of the 
two types of weighted sums, are immediate. 

First, the attribution theory prediction as formalized in hypothesis 
1 is supported for three of the four weighted sums. In both models for 
educational aspirations (actual and perceived) and in the perceived weighted 
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sum for occupational aspirations, the correlations between expected aid 
observed levels of aspiration are a positive functica of the amount of 
significant other influence. In the actual weighted sum for occupational 
aspirations those in a medium range of significant other influence have 
a slightly higher (.686 vs. .671) correspondence between informational 
inputs from SOs and their aspiration levels than do those in the high 
range of significant other influence. In this weighted sum, based on 
actual expectations and attainments, if high and medium levels of signifi- 
cant other influence were dichotomized against those low on SOI, the 
predicted pattern begins to emerge. Nonetheless, the findings would seem 
to suggest the more influence one is subjected to, the higher the cor- 
respondence between the aspirationally-relevant content of that influence 
and ones own aspirations. In Kelley's terms, the stability of an educa- 
tional or occupational attribution to self is a positive function of the 
amount of information one has concerning those spheres. 

The second hypothesis concerning the con^jleteness cr accuracy of 
perceptions of influence compared to actual influence can be assessed 
by examining the overall correlation for each of the weighted sums. In 
terms of acciu:»acy of prediction, the perceived weighted sum fares better 
than the actual weighted sum. For education, the zero-order correlation 
between expected and observed level of aspiration is higher for the 
weighted sum based on perceptions (r « than for the one based on 

actual informational inputs (r - .245). The same pattern holds for 
occupational aspiration (.607 vs. .559). This is not to suggest actual 
informational inputs are poor predictors of or have no effect on levels 
of aspiration. Rather, a more wau:Tranted summary would be that perceptions 
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of informational inputs are comparatively better predictors of levels of 
aspiration. 

One possible alternate explanation for this set of findings suggests 
a general intellectual capaci"^ sv^ercedes level of significant other 
influence in explaining the corresp^auence between predicted and observed 
aspirations. One might argue that the predictability of level of aspiration 
obtained is a function of better students with high intelligence having 
more significant others, and being more capable of handling incoming 
information and molding it into a consistent a'.id realistic aspiration 
level, Convex«ely, poorer students with lower intelligence are not so 
capable. Should such an explanation hold, the regressions of educational 
and occupational aspirations on measures of interpersonal influence 
should weight low, while intelligence and grade point average should 
weight high. Table depicts the standardized regression coefficients 
used to examine this alternate hypothesis. This hypothesis is clearly 
discredited, as in all of the regressions carried out, for both educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations , the coefficients for measures of 
significant other expectations and attainments do not reduce to zero. 
Concommitantly, the coefficients for intelligence and grade point average 
are substantially lower than those for SO inputs. Several unexpected 
negative coefficients were obtained for intelligence, grade point 
average and significant other attainments. Only three such coefficients 
exceeded twice their st^dard errors and are probably more indicative 
of problems of multicolinearity in the attainment measures, or a 
specification error, rather than suggesting unexpected patterns in the 
data. The safest interpret at icai in these cases was the negative 
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coefficients being statistically "forced" due to high colinearity (rjjrx 

' P 

**iXS Ss * '^^^ between perceived and actual significant other 
attainments. 

Dimensions of family socioeconomic background are not considered 
an alternate explanation at this point, as previous researt^h has demon- 
strated: (1) that significant other expectations and attai-nments 
mediate the effects of socioeconomic background as well as exerting an 
independent effect (Woelfel and Haller, 1972 i Sewell and Hiiuser, 1972; 
Haller and Fortes, 1973); and, (2) the «ff«cts of parental goals on son's 
goals, fW exainple, is by no means entirely spurio\i£; due to a common 
socioeconomic background (Kerdchoff , 197ti. 

Finally, to further explicate the c .mparative effects of actual and 
perceived expectations on levels of aspJ^'ation, path models to depict this 
process were constructed. Only the thiv.e social psychological variables 
are included here. The specifications in Table 7 and other regressions not 
reported here show the size of the effects to be reduced slightly (.03-. 06) 
but still statistically significant and the pattern of effects remains in 
tact. Similar models for the effects of actual and perceived significant 
other attainments are not fruitful in this context for several reasons: 

(1) the use of two measures of attainments in this situation would be a 
measurement model, not interpretable along similar dimensions ; and, 

(2) while such an excursion would be substantively interesting and important, 
the problems of colinearity require complex solutions beyond the realm of 
this effort. 

Figures 1 and 2 show path diagrams for education emd occupation. 
Several observfttions for t'.a perceived-actual-measures issue are present. 
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First, in both models, the effect of respondent's perception of signi- 
ficant other expectations on aspiration levels is more than twice 
the affect of actual expectations on aspirations. Second, the indirect 
effect of actual expectations on aspirations, as mediated through 
perceived expectations exceeds the direct effect of actual expectations 
in the case of educational aspirations, and for occupational aspirations, 
is approximately equal to the direct effect of actual expectations. 
Third, in both models, although moreso for occupation, the direct 
effect of actual expectations on aspirations is small- to-moderate. 

The major implications of these findings for status attainment 
research are twofold. First, the use of perceived measures of inter- 
personal influence is more an accurate representation than an inaccurate 
representation. Second, and more important, the possibility of specifi- 
cation error,with respect to actual SO escpectations , is raised, (see 
Hauser, 1972) These results suggest the incompleteness afforded us by 
sole usage of such measures. The "total picture" of interpersonal 
influence vis-a-vis status aspirations is perhaps, according to the 
estimates presented here, three- fourths to four-fifths ^'complete". 
Undoubtedly these figures (3/4 to «+/5) are lower, due to restricted 
variances for this body of data. 

Two other relationships, supportive of the results presented 
thusfar, are shown in the standardized regression coefficients in 
Table 7. First, expectation variables (LOX, LEX, LOXp, LE)^) are in 
most cases ^ore than twice as important as attainment variables 
(ISS", ISS'p, LES, l2Sp) in the regressions for educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations. Understandably so, the expectations of significant 
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others, whether they be actual or perceived, have far stronger effects 
on aspirations than do the educational and occupatictial attainments of 
significant others. Second, also as one would predict, perceived 
expectations have more of an effect on aspirations than do actual 
expectations. 

DISCUSSION 

Several implications and further lines of developinent for ongoing 
research would seem to have been made salient by the analyses presented 
here. 

While perceptions of significant other expectations and attainments 
were shown to be reasonably good predictors of levels of educational 
and occupational aspirations, the independent effect shown for actual 
expectation levels warrants further investigation in the other status 
attainment arenas (income aspirations, occupational, educational and 
income attainments). The pervasive use of perceptions in existing 
literature, while supported in part by this research, cannot be 
considered inclusive indicators of the effects of interpersonal influence 
on status aspirations. Rather, evidence was presented raising the strong 
possibility that actual significant other expectations for both educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations, may be "left-out" var;lables in 
most social psychological representations of status attainment. Of note 
is the recent claim of two researchers (Wilson and Portes, 1973), based 
on a national replicaticm of the Wisconsin model, that significant other 
influence (their measure includes one cell of Table 1) is a less impor- 
tant dimension of the status attainment process than initially thought. 
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Our results suggest that their analysis greatly underestimates the 
effects of significant others' expectations. Rather it may be the case 
that current conceptualization and measurement do not allow any other 
conclusion. 

The use of Kelley*s (1967) formulation of attribution theory was 
clearly supported for both the perceived and actual weighted sums of 
educational aspirations and for the perceived weighted sums of occupa- 
tional aspirations. This points to the potential ftniitfulness of con- 
ceptualizing aspirational variables in an attributionsl framework . 
While corroboration was found for the attribution theory predictions » 
they are clearly subject to fiMrther research scrutiny, expecially in 
an experimental setting, and should be viewed as one attempt to loolc 
at the implications of current social psychological theory for status 
attainment processes. The need for other similar efforts would seem 
obvious. Further lines of inquiry in terms of attribution theory might 
include: (1) conceptualization and measurement further delineating 
level of significant other influence as an indicator of the amount of 
information an individual has with regard to: a) educational and 
occupational attainment as a general process, and b) particular educa- 
tional and occupational alternatives i and, (2) researching the factors 
mitigating stable attributions (little social support, feelings of low 
self-confidence, etc.) and their relation to status aspirations and 
attainments. 

Finally, further work needs to be done on the temporal location 
of the aspiration formation process during the secondary and high school 
years. Closely related are questions of reliability and validity 
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(i,e, the effects of using single- item role -categorical ineasvu?es vs, 
more elaborate person- specific measures of interpersonal influence). 
Perhaps the most important of all, these issues need attention in the 
near future. 

Continued explication of the social psychological nexus of status 
attainment is contingent on inquiry along these lines t 
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definitions for the terms "model" (exemplifier) and "definer" and 
for other related texros and abbj^eviations can be found in the termino- 
logical keys for Tables 1 and 5. 

^It coxild be argued that every stage in the significant other expectation- 
aspiration-attainment process is a complex set of attributions, of which 
this researcher has chosen one small area upon which to focus. Admittedly, 
such is the case, for even those significant others identified in the 
elicitation of person-specific others could be viewed as a complex of 
attributions to other and to self . The large majority of research on 
attribution theory has to date, been experimental. This allows the 
experimenter to closely control the number and type of attributions by 
subjects as well as controlling for extraneous sources of variation. 
Such is not the case here, in the use of cross sectional data. Although 
this introduces problems into the testing of the theory and interpretation 
of the findings, it is believed this research arena to be of sufficient 
importance and the present lines of inquiry to be of enough potential 
merit to proceed cautiously. 

^The amount of significant other influence on an individual for occupation 
is obtained by summing the importance of each of the individual's 
significant others (SO), where importance is based on the number of ways 
a significant other influences ego. The maximum influence of any given 
SO for occupation is four (4) (model for self, model for object, definer 
for self, definer for object) and the minimum is one (1) (model for self 
or model for object or definer for self definer for object). SOIO 

0U0»3 



is simply this measure, for each ego, summed across all his/her 
significant others. For a further discussion of this measure se^ Haller 
and Woelfel with Fink (1958). Use of significant other influence in this 
fashion raises the question of the validity and reliability of the measure 
being utilized. While these questions cannot be answered with finality 
here, some evidence is available to establish minimal validity and 
reliability. 

Construct validity can be approached by examining the zero-order 
correlations between the given and other criterion variables for 
hypotihesized relationships. Correlations were obtained from a sample 
(n=:109) used in the validation of the Wisconsin Significant Other 
Battery. Criterion variables used were; (1) an index of interaction 
with significant others, (2) propensity toward interaction, (3) dogmatism, 
(4) personality adjustment, (5) mean number of significant others, and 
(6) minimum involvement with significant others. TheOTetical and 
measurement issues involving these variables can be found in Hedler and 
Woelfel (1972:604-607). Predicted and obtained relationships between 
significant other influence for occupation and the criterion variables 
can be found in Table 3. As can be seen, all of the relationships are of 
predicted direction and size except the zero-order coirelation between 
dogmatism and significant other influence for occupation. Similar 
results, in terms of size and direction were obtained for significant other 
influence for education. Minimally, this would suggest that significant 
other influence as an indicator of level of information vis-a-vis one's 
significant others is of credible validity. 
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The test-retest reliability for the significant other elicitor for 
occupation, based on the rank-ordering of the importance of significant 
others, over a six-week time interval is moderately high (r^^s.Sl, n=59»i2). 

^Tests of significance are not used or reported, as they are inappropriate, 
and potentially misleading, in the absence of some type of probability 
sampling, random or otherwise. 
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TABLE 2 - MEASURES OF SIGNIFICAIIT OTHER INFLUENCE IN STATUS ATTAINMENT RESEARCH 



Modes 6£ -Influence 



Study 



g 



O 



Proximity 
of 

influence 
to ego 



Specificity 
of 

significant 
others 



Q) CO (U Q) 

-9 



g 



g 



Krauss, (196U) 


15 


Perceived 


Role-categ^ 


X 






Alexander and Campbell, (1964) 


14 


Actual 


Role^categ* 






X 


Haller and Butterworth, (1960) 


14 


Actual 


Kole-categ. 






X 


Coleman, et al. , (1966) 


16 


Perceived 


Role-categ» 






X 


Sewell and Snan, vlsooa; 


ft 1 1 




Role* cate£ • 




X 




Sewell and Shah, (1968b) 


ft 11 


Perceived 


Role-categ. 




X 




Duncan, et^ al • » (1968) 


14 


Actual 


Role-categ. 






X 


Sewell et al. , (1969) 


ftl2,15 


Perceived 


Role-categ. 




X 




Kandel and Lesser, (1969) 


10 


Actual 


Role-categ. 


X 






Sewell et al, , (1970) 


*12,15 


Perceived 


Role-categ. 




X 




Woelfel and Haller, (1971) 


2 


Actual 


Person-spec. 


X 






Sewell and Hauser, (1972) 


A12,15 


Perceived 


Role-categ. 




X 




Hauser, (1972) 


*12,15 


Perceived 


Role-categ. 




X 




Kerckhoff and Huff, (1973) 


9,11 


Act./Perc» 


Role-categ. 




X 




Wilson and Fortes, (1973) 


11 


Perceived 


Role-categ. 


X 







*Some studies listed as examining both definer and model indluence, examined definer 
influence only for parents and teachers, and model influence only for peers. 
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TABLE 5 - MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SELECTED VARIABLES* 



VARIABLE MEAN 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 



(1) Level of occupational aspiration (LOA) 37.54 11.68 

Occupational Aspiration Scale Score 

(2) Intelligence (IQ) 111.01 12.92 

Henmon-Nelson Test 

(3) Academic achievement (CPA) 85.30 7.39 

Centile rank 

(4) Number of significant others (KSO) 11.31 7.22 

(5) Significant other influence - total 20.82 12.34 
for education and occupation (SO IT) 

See footnote 3 

(6) Significant other influence - occupation 4.05 2.40 
(SOIO) 

(7) Significant other influence - education 5.52 1.96 
(SOIE) 

See footnote 3 

(8) Mean of ego's perceptions of significant 39.82 11.40 
o ther s * levels of occupational expectation 

( LOX ) 

Occupational Aspiration Scale Score 

(9) Mean of ego's perceptions of signi fica nt 47.05 12.45 
others' occupational attainments (LOSp) 

Siegel prestige ratings 

(10) Mean signifi cant other occupational 45.76 15,68 
attainment (LOS) 

Siegel prestige ratings 

(11) Mean significant other level of 43,21 10.86 
occupational expectation (LOX) 

Occupational Aspiration Scale Scores 

(12) Level of educational aspiration (LEA) 2.24 1.92 

Number of years beyond high school 
that respondent plans to get 

(13) Mean of ego's perceptions of significant 2.23 .94 
others' level of educational expectation 

(LEXp) 

Five ordinal categories where: 

0 * quit school 

1 = finish high school 

2 « attend vocationeLl school 

3 = college attendence 

4 ~ get an advanced degree 
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VARIABLE MEAN omA^^N 

(M Mean of ego*s perceptions of sig nific ant 3.10 .99 
others' educationial attainments (LESp) 
Six ordinal categories where: 
0 less than 8 years 
1=8 years 

2 « 9-11 years 

3 = 12 years 

= some college 

5 * college dei^e 

6 = advaunced degree 

(15) Mean significant other educational 3.39 1.25 
attainment (LES) 

Same as LES- 

(16) Mean significant other level of 2.09 .98 
educationa l exp ectation (LEX) 

Same as LET^ 



*The effective N for all measures except LOX, LEX, LOS» LES, Is N = 191. 
For the four actual measures the effective N was approximately 79. Means 
and standard deviations for those egos for whom information was available 
for only perceptions of SO expectations and attainments do not differ 
appreciably from those for which all information was collected. The data 
were initially collected for another study, thus the lack of actual measures 
for over one-half of the egos^ SO's was by design and not by non -response. 
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TABLE 7 - STANDARDIZED REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR 

REGRESSIONS OF EDUCATIONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
ASPIRATIONS ON INTELLIGENCE, ACADEMIC 
ACHIEVEMENT AND SELECTED MEASURES OF 
SIGNIFICANT OTHER INFLUENCE (N=191)** 



INDEPENDENT DEPENDENT VARIABLES 

VARIABLES Level of occupational aspiration 



IQ 


.118* 


• 103" 


CPA 


.055 


• 054 


LOS 


-.122^^ 




LOX 


.219* 




LOXp 


V 573* 


V r ^ 'A 


LOSp 


"ititit 


-♦017 


R 


. /o(J 


721 


R^ 


.533 


. 519 




Level of 


educational aspiratior 


IQ 


-.078 


-.043 


GPA 


-.135* 


-.106 


LES 


-.239 


MA 


LEX 


.212* 


,176 


LEXp 


.53^* 


.446* 


LESp 


ititii 


-.042 


R 


.560 


.521 


r2 


.314 


,272 



^Coefficients greater than twice the standard error, 
** Variable names and descriptions can be found in Table 5. 
***Respective variables were not entered in the regression equation. 
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